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mountainous regions by river action ? This brings us bacli to a considera- 
tion of river action from a point of view different from that considered 
in geography in January. Compare mining in the mountains with mining 
on the plains. Difference between placer and hydraulic mining. What 
determines the method ? 

Make a study of ores. In what rocks are the different metals found ? 
Examine metals under the microscope and observe crystalline formation. 
What explains the formation and deposition of crystals ? Make a study of 
crystals, using all kinds of materials that will dissolve and recrystallize. 
The history of the use of metals. 

The fourth grade will begin to use copper in making small articles, or 
in ornamenting their work in wood. Why is copper much easier to work 
with than brass or iron ? Effect of heat on each ? At first the children will 
only answer these questions as it becomes necessary in their work. 

Textiles. — Same as January. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

Harriet T. B. Atwood. 

REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 

History, literature. — After the Thanksgiving festival, the work taken up 
was that outlined in the December number, Topics III and V, under "History." 
The manner of government of the New England colonies was discussed, and 
the public life of a citizen of a typical New England town pictured. The chil- 
dren read of the establishment of village schools and the founding of Harvard 
College, and also the stories of Blackstone, Winthrop, Eliot, and Williams. 
The study of Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish and of Austin's 
Standish of Standish was continued throughout December. 

Dramatic art, music. — At the approach of the Christmas festival the 
children looked up the subject of Christmas celebration in other times and 
countries. After discussing the attitude of the Pilgrims and Puritans toward 
the celebration of Christmas, they read descriptions of Christmas festivals in 
some of the other English colonies and in old England. At the Christmas 
party given by the school the fifth-grade children were costumed as waits, 
and they sang two of the old English songs : " The Christmas Tree " and 
" The Host and His Guests." In addition to this they learned the following 
Christmas songs : " Old Christmas," " Gather Around the Christmas Tree," 
" Portuguese Hymn," and " We Three Kings of Orient." 

The children studied and read orally Longfellow's " Three Kings," and 
Miss Fleming interpreted for them Dickens's Christmas Carol. 

Nature study. — i. In addition to the daily observations of temperature, 
rainfall, and direction of wind during December, frequent observations were 
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made of the position of the sun at sunrise and sunset. The children recorded 
these observations on circles they had cut from paper, on which were drawn 
two diameters, designated as north-south and east-west. By holding the 
paper disk in such a way that the east-west diameter was parallel to our 
east-west streets, and looking at the setting sun across the disk, the children 
made their first crude observations. They saw, however, when the records 
on the disks were compared, the necessity for much greater accuracy; accord- 
ingly they afterward used compasses. The use to which these observations 
are to be put was explained in the outline for January and February, in the 
January issue. 

2. After having watched the changing of that grape juice which was left 
exposed to the air, and of the cider into vinegar (see " Home Economics," 
December number, pp. 325 and 332), the children made an experiment with 
yeast fermentation. Some distilled water was placed in a glass, and each 
child was given opportunity to examine a drop of it under the microscope. 
Some sugar and a small quantity of yeast were added, and a drop of the 
mixture was examined. The remaining portion of the mixture was left 
exposed to the atmosphere for about twenty-four hours, after which a second 
examination was made. Drawings were made of the yeast plants, which 
were present in great numbers. After some discussion it was decided to 
prepare a little more fresh apple juice and examine it before and after fer- 
mentation takes place. 

Mathematics. — The reduction of cooking recipes, described in the last 
review, was continued in December, and many problems demanding multipli- 
cation of fractions were given as drill. In addition to this, some time was 
spent in the study of the circle relative to the use of the disks, as described 
above under "Nature Study." The children became familiar with the num- 
ber of degrees in a circle, a half circle, a quarter circle, etc., and they pre- 
pared the paper disks on which to record their observations. 

Manual training, industrial art. — Each child made one small basket 
of reeds and an article in the shop to be used for Christmas gifts. The 
pieces of woodwork were very simple, each having been designed and 
planned by the child who constructed it. A list of the objects made was 
given in the January issue. 

In addition to the Christmas gifts, the children prepared (in their recrea- 
tion periods) the silvered nuts for the tree which was sent to the settlement. 

Note. — Two pounds of tin foil were bought, and each child contributed and 
prepared a half pound of nuts by dipping each nut in the white of an egg and cover- 
ing it with tin foil. The nuts were suspended by silver cord tied about tacks fastened 
into the ends of the nuts. 

French.— For one of his Christmas gifts each child made a little booklet 
containing some of the best sayings of Napoleon. The sayings were given 
orally to the class by M"' Ashleman, and, after being translated by the 
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children, were written in French upon the blackboard and copied into the 
booklets. 

Home economics. — Preparatory to the making of Christmas candy we 
began a study of sugar. The children examined the different grades of 
sugar, as granulated, powdered, and confectionery sugar, to note the differ- 
ences in texture. A discussion followed as to the ways of manufacturing 
different kinds of sugar, such as cane, beet, maple, and milk sugar ; and the 
class examined specimens of the sugars, together with pictures illustrating 
the different, processes of manufacture. 

In making the first candy, the children took out samples as the tempera- 
ture rose. They found that the samples taken out at different temperatures 
behaved very differently when cooled in water. The sample taken out at 
240° F. remained soft and plastic; that taken out at 254° hardened, but 
could be molded with the fingers; the sample heated to 260" cracked and 
could not be molded ; the sample heated to 290° became brittle. 

On another day we made butter-scotch candy and taffy, heating the 
former to 290°, that it might become brittle, and the latter to 260°. The 
candies were sent with the tree to the University Settlement. 

Geography. — In beginning the study of the wheat industry of North 
America, the children's personal experiences and observations were first 
summed up in a class discussion. It was found that two of the children had 
lived for some years in a part of Minnesota where the raising of wheat was a 
most important occupation, and they were quite well acquainted with wheat 
farms and also with the process of flour-making. Several of the children had 
spent summers on farms where wheat was raised. Some of the class had 
never seen wheat growing. 

Specimens of wheat stalks were shown, and blackboard sketches of stand- 
ing wheat were made by the children. Pictures of various farm implements 
used in wheat culture were employed. When the question arose as to where, 
in North America, one might go in the autumn to see wheat harvested in any 
great quantity, the answers showed great lack of knowledge. Topics were 
assigned to different committees of children, and references in the Tarr and 
McMurry geographical readers. Books I and II, were looked up. The chil- 
dren also read " A Visit to a Great Wheat Farm," in Carpenter's geographi- 
cal reader on North America. During one lesson the children used sand, 
sticks, etc., and planned what they considered to be a good wheat farm. 

The question of transportation of wheat was discussed, and some of the 
main centers for the sale of wheat were located on the map of North America. 
Pictures of grain elevators, grain cars, grain boats, and flour mills were shown 
to the children, and specimens of bran screenings and various kinds of flour 
from a flour mill were examined. The field trips which were intended to 
accompany this study (see outline for November and December in the 
December number) could not be taken up on account of the severity of 
the weather in December, but these trips will be taken in May, when 
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wheat-raising will again be studied, in its relation to agriculture in North 
America. 

Physical training (Carl J. Kroh). — Regular practice order : class-room 
instruction by students. General gymnasium order : Seventh- and eighth- 
grade work in free gymnastics, modified. Girls : Preparatory exercises in 
Indian-club swinging ; single and double arm circles in like and opposite 
directions (without apparatus). Running and jumping exercises under and 
over long swinging ropes, singly, in pairs, and en masse. Boys : Antagonis- 
tics, standing in various postures ; pulling and pushing with various holds 
and grasps toward goals, singly, in pairs, and in groups of four or more. 
Apparatus gymnastics : Class and group exercises, adapted, on fixed poles 
(see printed lessons). Practice of "swinging" on suspended and fixed 
apparatus, flying rings, and horizontal bars, with walking and running starts, 
starts from still-hanging positions ; "stopping" without assistance ; short run- 
ning vaults. Games: Dodge ball, volley ball, basket ball (see play schedule). 

OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY ( FRENCH). 

LoRLEY Ada Ashleman. 

During February, in the fifth grade, the correlation of 

French with the history of the early French settlements in 

America will be continued. (See "Outline for January and 

February," January number, p. 390.) 

MARQUETTE ET JOLIET. 
(D'aprfes le Journal du Pfere Marquette.) 

(M"° Pr^tun est ^tendue sur une couverture prfes d'un ruisseau, sous I'ombrage 
d'un grand arbre. M"= Bertrand est assise i c6t^ d'elle. Elle tient un livre i la main. 
A gauche on aperyoit une tente.) 

M"' Pritun (vivement). C'est trop fort ! Cette miserable entorse ! 
VoilJi que je gate tout le voyage ! 

M'" Bertrand (lui mettant la main sur I'^paule). Mais, du tout, au con- 
traire nous y gagnons. Nous ne sommes que trop heureux de passer 
quelques jours dans ce joli endroit ! Nous nous amusons comme des enfants. 
A trois heures nos amis vont te jouer deux scenes : " Marquette et Joliet 
allant i la d^couverte des Illinois" et "La reception de Marquette et de 
Joliet a la bourgade des Illinois." 

M"' Pritun (avec enthousiasme). Merci, que vous fites bons (souriant). 
Veux-tu continuer la lecture ? Ces lettres du P6re Marquette sont tr^s int4- 
ressantes. 

M'" Bertrand (se met i lire). " II faut avouer que les Illinois ont un air 
d'humanit^ que nous n'avons pas remarqu^ .dans les autres nations que nous 
avons vues sur notre route. Leur naturel est doux et traitable. lis ont 
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plusieurs femmes dont ils sont extr6mement jaloux. lis les veillent avec un 
grand soin et ils leur coupent le nez ou les oreilles quand elles ne sont pas 
sages. Ils ont le corps bien fait, ils sont lestes et fort adroits &. tirer de Tare 
et de la fleche. lis vivent de chasse et de bl€ d'Inde dont ils font toujours une 
bonne r^colte. lis sement aussi des f^ves et des melons qui sont excellents ; 
leurs citrouilles ne sont pas des meilleures. lis les font stcher au soleil pour 
les manger pendant I'hiver et le printemps. Leurs cabanes sont fort grandes ; 
elles sont couvertes et pav6es de nattes faites de joncs : ils trouvent toutes 
leurs vaisselles dans le bois et leurs cuillers dans la .... " 

M"' PrStun. Pardon, ma chere, mais voil&. nos acteurs ! 

(On voit apparaitre M. Vincent, vStu de noir. M. Ldmon marche aupr^s de lui. 
lis vont i pas lents.) 

M"' Bertrand. Voila un Marquette et un Joliet tr^s bien imagines. 
Nous sommes en 1673. 

M"' Pritun. £coute, ils parlent ! 

Joliet (M. L6mon). Voici des pistes d'hommes et un petit sentier qui 
entre dans une belle prairie. Examinons-le ! (Ils se baissent.) 

Marquette (M. Vincent). Nous avons bien fait de laisser nos canots 
sous la garde de nos gens et d'aller seals &. la d^couverte d'un peuple bar- 
bare. 

Joliet. Suivons ce sentier en silence ; il doit nous conduire &. quglque 
village. 

(Marquette et Joliet suivent le sentier en silencer. Aprfes avoir fait quelques pas 
ils remarquent la tente sur le bord de la riviere.) 

Marquette. Regardez nous voilk arrives au village ! 

Joliet. Vous avez raison. Voyez, li bas, sur ce c6teau 6cart€ il y en a 
deux autres ! 

Marquette. Dieu, nous implorons ton secours ! 

Joliet. Ecoutez ; nous sommes si pres que nous pouvons m€me entendre 
parler les sauvages. 

Marquette. II est temps qu'on nous d6couvre ; poussons un cri. 

(Marquette et Joliet crient de toutes leurs forces. A ces cris, des sauvages 
sortent de la tente [M. Girard, M. Tarnusky, M. Craine, M. Bombelle, M. Bertrand]. 
N'ayant aucun sujet de defiance, puisqu'ils n'apergoivent que deux hommes, ils se 
mettent i parler entr'eux. Aprfes une deliberation de quelques instants ils d^putent 
quatre vieillards, dont deux portent des pipes bien orn^es de divers plumages. Les 
vieillards marchent i petits pas, sans dire un mot. lis eiSvent leurs pipes vers le 
soleil. Enfin ils abordent Marquette et Joliet, ils s'arretent, et les considferent avec 
attention.) 

Joliet (bas i Marquette). lis sont converts d'6to£fes. Ce sont de nos 
allies. Je vous prie, mon Pfere, parlez le premier. 

Marquette (s'adressant aux vieillards). Voulez-vous me dire qui vous 
6tes? 

Un vieillard. Nous sommes Illinois. 
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(Les vieillards offrent leurs pipes i Marquette et i Joliet. Aprfes avoir p^tun^, ces 
derniers sont invites d'entrer dans la tente. On soulfeve un pan de la tente. On 
aper9oit le grand capitaine debout au milieu de deux vieillards. Tons les trois 
tiennent leur calumet toum^ vers le soleil. Marquette et Joliet sont a I'entr^e de la 
tente.) 

Le capitaine. Que le soleil est beau, Frangais, quand vous nous venez 
visiter. Nous nous felicitous de votre arrivee. Tout notre bourg vous 
attend ; entrez en paix dans toutes nos cabanes. 

(II pr^sente un calumet a Marquette et k Joliet; puis il les fait asseoir. Les 
Indiens d^vorent les Frangais des yeux. lis gardent un profond silence.) 

Marqtutte. Nous venons en paix pour vous visiter et pour vous declarer 
que le Dieu qui vous a cr66s desire votre ob^issance. Le capitaine des 
Fran(;ais vous fait savoir qu'il met la paix partout. 

(Le capitaine se Ifeve. II met la main sur la tSte d'un petit esclave et dit :) 

Le capitaine. Je te remercie, Robe Noir (P6re Marquette), (s'adressant a 
Joliet) et toi, Franfais, de ce que vous prenez tant de peine pour nous venir 
visiter. Jamais la terre n'a ixk si belle, ni le soleil si ^clatant qu'aujourd'hui. 
Voici mon fils, que je vous donne pour vous faire connattre mon cceur. Ayez 
piti6 de moi, de toute ma nation, vous qui connaissez le grand Gfoie. (II met 
le petit esclave pres d'eux et leur offre un autre calumet. Marquette lui 
ofiEre des presents.) Prenez place. (Se tournant vers le maitre des c6r6mo- 
nies) Le grand festin. 

(On apporte un grand pla* de bois, plein de sagamit^ (farine de bl^ d'Inde, 
qu'on fait bouillir avec de I'eau et qu'on assaisonne de graisse). Un Indien pr^sente 
une cuiller pleine de sagamit^ i la bouche de Marquette et de Joliet trois ou quatre fois. 
Puis on sert de second met, trois poissons. Le maitre des c^r^monies en prend quelques 
morceaux, ils otent les aretes, souffle dessus pour les rafralchir, puis les met dans la 
bouche des Franjais. Le troisifeme met un grand chien.) 

Marquette. Capitaine, nous ne pouvons manger de ce met. Je vous 
prie, retirez-le de devant nous. 

(On enlfeve le chien. Le quatriSme met se compose d'une pifece de bceuf sauvage. 
On met les morceaux les plus gras dans la bouche des Frangais.) 

Le capitaine. Maintenant, allons visiter tout le village ! 



SIXTH GRADE. 

Jennie Curtis. 

review for december. 

Geography. — During the preceding month the children were given a 
general view of the effect of topography upon civilization, and examples of 
great open plains in which civilizations developed slowly for lack of natural 



